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but such they are in secondary fashion, it is what they happen to be. ... It is laid upon them primarily to enact the cycle of birth and growth, death and birth again. They illustrate the story that is the same always and everywhere, and the tumult of the dawning century to which they are born is an accident." The latter part of this is true, of course, not only of War and Peace^ but of every true work of imagination that has "ever been written. But it is true hardly at all of The New Macchiavelli) and it is true only in part of the Clayhanger trilogy and The Forsyte Saga. Tolstoy's aim was aesthetic; Mr Galsworthy's and Mr Wells's is not. These authors rise into the world of imagination occasionally, it is true, but only in disregard of their aim, not in pursuance of it. The period novel as a form differs from the chronicle, therefore, not merely in degree of excellence, but in kind. It does not try to show us human truth valid for all time; it is content with a society at a particular stage of transition, and characters which are only true in so far as they are representative of that society. It makes everything particular, relative and historical. It does not see life with the universalising imagina-